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The South African Ontlosk 


The Spirit of Christ is constantly coming to us 
from directions as unexpected as Nazareth, and in 
guises as strange as a carpenter’s garb. 

Conrad Skinner. 

; * ¥ * * 
Wiser Counsels. Lan 

- From the moment that the ban on “‘ foreign’”’ Native 
students was announced it seemed to many inevitable that 
it would have to be revoked or modified. It appeared to 
be ‘so ill-advised and inconsistent, so undesirable and un- 
i desired, so irritant and, in regard to Fort Hare at least, so 
i impertinent. But now wiser counsels have won the day 
4 and the ban has been suspended for three years. We 
| congratulate the Government on a decision as wise as the 
i official explanation which accompanied,\it was unimpres- 
i sive. If only it had taken counsel with the people concern- 
} ed, or had remembered how ashamed South Africans are, 
| whether white or black, of being found inhospitable ; if it 

had allowed itself to reflect what misunderstandings would 
| be aroused ; if it had observed the elementary courtesy of 
i consulting other governments which also carry some 
| financial responsibility for. Fort Hare—it would have 
avoided the very bad impression which the ban made. 
Not unnaturally the conclusion. was drawn in some 
quarters that it was intended to isolate Native students in 
the Union, (in line with the refusal to allow selected Non- 
Europeans to study in India and elsewhere), and also to 


prevent outsiders from either bringing in more liberal ideas 
or carrying out tales of the rigours of Union conditions. 

We.should like to think that in the course of the three 
years grace now provided more prudent and generous 
ideas. will supervene. South Africa often claims to be 
leading the continent in many respects. Why, then, must 
she contradict herself flatly by a ban like this? The future 
of humanity depends more than our leaders seem to realise 
upon open doors in education between country and country. 

* * * * 
Not the way to do it. 

It is a pity that the Prime Minister was not at his best in 
his speech at the State banquetin Cape Town to the British 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. If he 
was anxious to impress the guest of the evening and to win 
him to his point of view in regard to the High Commission 
Territories, he appeared to go about it in precisely the 
wrong way. Nothing would be less likely to carry weight 
with a man of Mr. Gordon Walker’s background than the 
line he adopted. The curious mixture of arrogance and 
whining, the absurdly exaggerated sense of grievance, the 
deliberate omission of the one consideration which every- 
body knows to be the crucial one—these only served to 
suggest. that he was putting on a show, not so much to 
enlighten the guest he was addressing as to impress the 
less ‘intelligent of his supporters who might be listening in 
or be reading the papers the next day. We sympathise 
with Mr, Gordon Walker who found himself placed in the 
embarrassing position of having to call attention to the 
vital point which his host had been at pains to avoid—the 
views of the peoples of the High Commission Territories. 
Even the admirable courtesy with which he did so could 
not make his reply other than devastating. 

* % * * 
The Gold Coast Elections. 

The publicity that the recent elections on the Gold 
Coast have received in the press is not surprising. The 
event was a notable one in itself, marking as it did a definite 
stage of development in Colonial administration which has 
naturally: attracted the attention of the world in general 
and of. Africans in. particular. Moreover there were 
picturesque features. about it which lent themselves to 
Ww riting up. ; 

The Prime Minister. has not heueated to express his 
alarm about:it and to utter some very gloomy prognostica- 
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tions. It seems to be his view that these elections presage 
the ruin of the British Commonwealth, presumably be- 
cause he finds it difficult to conceive of a self-governing 
Alfrican dominion that can be associated with the older 
dominions. (Will not this view be thought by many to 
reinforce existing doubts about the sincerity of the 
Apartheid policy?) Apparently the conception that the 
duty of the European authority in a purely African terri- 
tory is to make itself unnecessary is not acceptable to him. 
On the other hand it may merely be that he thinks the 
development much too premature. as indeed many good 
friends of the African also do. 
seem to be that if the African is ever going to learn the way 
forward to the control of bis own affairs on democratic 
lines, the start has got to be made somewhere and made 
soon, ‘There are obvious risks involved, but if the start is 
to be delaved until these are all removed it will never be 
made. In this case the controlling hand of an able and 
experienced Governor is kept on the reins, though not in 
such a way as to prevent the experiment from teaching 
some things that could not be Jearnt in any other manner. 
The African can only learn to walk by walking. ‘The 
adventure on the Gold Coast will teach him and all Atrican 
governments much. 


Our own Government, however, seems likely to be an 
exception, if we are to judge from the views which the 
Prime Minister has expressed and also from some distinctly 
unsympathetic comments which were made recently by Die 
Burger, the paper commonly held to be the chief expounder 
of its views. ‘These were very disapproving and accused 
Great Britain, ‘“ the self-styled Mother of Democracy,” of 
having brought ridicule upon the principles of democracy. 
‘ Half-naked barbarians’ it wrote, “‘on the Gold Coast 
have, with the help of coloured pictures, been enabled to 
take part in the highest form of Western administration. 
Political folly could hardly be more abysmal.’ Well, the 
evidence is not all in yet. 

* X a Xk 


A cruel Decision. 


Crying over spilt milk is not regarded as a profitable 
practice, at any rate when the waste is accidental, but when 
it is due to negligence or stupidity a little lamentation may 
perhaps help to make a recurrence less likely. The South 
African National Anti-Tuberculosis Association is not 
unreasonably aggrieved that an indefensible decision on 
the part of the Government department concerned has 
lost for it about two million pounds’ worth of dried eggs 
and milk. The offer of this generous gift, which, be it 
remembered, would actually have meant life instead of 
death for a number of tuberculotics among the poorer 
strata of our population, was made in the middle of last 
year, only the transport charges having to be paid. It 


To this the answer would . 
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would have meant large supplies of dried milk at 24d. a 
pound and of dried eggs at 3d. a pound (the equivalent of 
nearly four dozen eggs). But permission to import was 
not given, even though a number of firms offered part of 
their dollar allocations and a shipping firm was prepared to 
accept payment in South African currency. And now the 
food is no longer available. Somebody in the world of 
officialdom has assumed a very uncomfortable responsi- 
bility by a decision which has robbed a number of South 
African children of their chance of life. 

x * % x 
The Commission on Native Education. 
The reply of the Minister of Education to Dr. Smit’s 
question as to when the report of the Native Education 
Commission might be expected was disappointing. No 
report has yet been submitted, though it is expected during 
March. After that it will have to be translated “ and 
possibly also printed,” so that it is not certain whether it 
will be tabled during the current session. The delay is 
most unfortunate. There are, of course, people who are 
hoping for valuable guidance from this report, and to them 
it seems that it is a very long time in coming. But more 
serious is the fact that so long as the report is awaited, all 
development is held up and, because the Government is 
conveniently relieved of the necessity of providing any- 
thing for normal expansion, the problems of staffing and 
accommodation—to name only two out of many—are 
piling up alarmingly. The people who are doing the job 
know only too well what this means. 

* * * * 
The end of a chapter. pans: 

The decision of the China Inland Mission to withdraw 
its European missionaries from Communist China is ani 
epoch-marking event. That it has not been reached 
lightly we may be sure, and the reason given—the freeing 
of the Chinese Christian community from embarrass- 
ments of various kinds arising out of their foreign connec- 
tions—is one which can easily be understood. What a 
stirring chapter in the long story of China has been 
written by the hand of God with this mission. Its devo- 
tion has been unmeasured and its faith most signally 
honoured. Danger has never deterred or dismayed it, 
and difhculties have ever been the incentive to new ventures - 
in reliance on God. It may leave its field after eighty and 
more years, but its work goes on, with prospects that are 
“bright as the promises of God.” 

‘The situation is still too confused for it to be possible to 
see the immediate future very clearly. As yet there 
appears to be little if any open persecution of Christians, 
and compiratively little interference from a government 
preoccupied with an immense task of organisation and 
with a war or two on its hands. But the opposition to 
Christianity is there, more especially to the presence and 
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influence of the foreign missignary, Visas _are no longer -. 
being renewed for missionaries when ‘they: go on furlough’ 


to enable them to return. While here and there special, 
individual foreigners with a missionary background may 
remain in their work in colleges or.hospitals, the stream of 
foreign aid in men or money is being dried up.. To some 
extent this is 4 process which has been going on for many 
years. Wise mission policy has long been directed to- 


wards the abolition of dependence upon-foreign funds and _ 


leadership. The Chinese Church is near .the point of 
being self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating, 


But 1t may now have to face a period of isolation from the 


rest of Christendom, and also a policy of ‘‘ domestication’’ 
by which the various forms of Christian service which it 
has pioneered—hospitals, schools, orphanages and so forth. 
—will be absorbed into a national system and the mission- 
ary influence frozen out. Nevertheless it is only a chapter 


that is ending : the story goes on. 
* * 


* 
An important African Appointment. 

The new Director of Medical Services in Nigeria is an 
African, Dr. Samuel Layinka Ayodeji Manuwa, O.B.E., 
who since 1948 has proved his capacity in the position of 
Deputy Director. He has been in the West African 
medical service since 1937. 
of an African to be head of any department in the Nigerian 
ereounent: 

at ; * % % 
The late Dr. Stals. 

In his student days he was a keen (s C.A. man and_ that 
coloured his whole life. _He was resolved to serve, and this 
purpose was what led him to equip himself. in- so many 
directions. He took degrees in Arts and Commerce at 
Stellenbosch, in Mathematics,. Medicine and Law_ at 
Dublin. He was persuaded into a parliamentary career in 
which he was not particularly happy. or effective ; it was in 
less public capacities, as Chairman of the Board of Trade 
and Industries or of. the S:A. Shipping Board, -that he 
rendered his best service. A man with such wide know- 
ledge and experience was essential to Dr, Malan’s un- 
expectedly formed cabinet in 1948. He took over. Health, 
Social Welfare and Education, and by his.ability, industry 
and sincerity won golden opinions in ai! three departments. 
But his foundations were Christian and liberal and he 
rejected the programme of the Institute of Christian 
National Education. Before long the Education portfolio 
was taken from him, to his openly.expressed regret, though 
he retained the other two. He was not of the usual type 
for political life, for he was loyal to fundamental as distinct 
from party considerations. .. This. brought him up against 


many members of his. party when he refused to reduce the. 


grant for Native Education or to do away. with Native 
School Feeding. His friends were many and of all politi- 
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This is the first appointment. 
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cal colours. He was one, of | the men we could least afford 
‘to Tose. ¢ ; 


2 F 


; * Eo % * 


Samuel Bovet. 


‘News has come from Switzerland of the-passing of the 
Rev. Samuel Bovet at the age of seventy-nine. Few men 
were better known in- missionary circles in South Africa. 
While still a-young man he came out to pioneer in Portu- 
guese East Africa under the banner of the Swiss Mission. 
Several years later, in'1907, he was transferred to the Rand 
and had supervision of his mission there until he retired in 
1933, returning to end his days in his native land. He 
was a man of wise judgement and great personal charm 
who played a notable role as shepherd of his own Shangaan 
flock, as administrator, and as friend and brother to all 
missionaries of whatever church. He was a happy co-. 
operator, usually to be found-in the centre of efforts to- 
wards concerted action, and helpfully prominent in the 
Transvaal Missionary: Conference and other interdeno- 
minational gatherings. | oe 

oo i * % 5 % 
Stephen Maputle Mphahlele. 

After forty years in the service of Native education in the 
Transvaal, during more than twenty-seven of which he’ 
was a Supervisor of Schools, Mr. S. M. Mpahlele retired 
on pension at the end of last year. Plans were afoot 
amongst _ African teachers, parents and ex- -scholars_ to 
gather in force some time this month in order to take 
affectionate and grateful leave of “ Uncle Steve,” when the 
news came that he had passed to higher service after seek- 
ing surgical treatment for old-standing trouble. He’ has 
left behind him a name held in high honour not ‘only for 
the length but also for the quality of his service. “ Most 
reliable, most co-operative, and most sincere” was the 
gist of the tribute paid to him by the Circuit Inspector 
with whom he worked during his later years Multis ille 


bonis flebilis occtdit. 


” 


Bishop Lavis honoured. 

The University of Cape Town proposes to confer an 
honorary degree upon Bishop Lavis at a graduation cere- 
mony in June of this year. In so doing it honours itself, 
for the Bishop has been a devoted servant and fearless 
champion of the poor for fifty years. There is probably 
no better loved man in the Cape Peninsula and certainly 
no truer or more knowledgeable friend of the Coloured 
people, 

It is quite clear that even the urgent matter of our 
own survival does not permit us to ensure it at the 


expense of other men. 
—Alan Paton. 
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Towards a Christian Democracy 


by J. Donald MacTavish 


WOULD suppose that no word in our contemporary 
world has been more used and abused than the word 


‘“‘ democracy.’’ No political leader on either side of the 
** iron curtain ’’ could make.a speech in which the word did 
not appear. The word.as it stands simply means “‘ govern- 


ment by the people,’’ but amongst the Western Nations 
and particularly amongst the English-speaking nations of 
the world, the word has gathered to it many rich concepts 
and high ideals from the days of King John’s Magna Carta 
to Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Four Freedoms’? and the Charter of 
Human Rights. . Thus, if a number of people, say, on the 
streets of Cape ‘Town, were asked what Democracy meant 
to them, there would undoubtedly be a wide variety of 
answers, so pregnant with meaning has this word become, 

But that is not the only reason for the variety of opinion. 
For some years now, the Men of the Kremlin and_ their 
faithful satellitic rubber-stamps have systematically abused 
and diabolically twisted this word to suit their own pur- 
poses. A good example of this is found in the speech of 
the Chinese Communist leader, Mao Tse Tsung, on the 
occasion of the 28th Anniversary of the founding of 
China’s Communist Party. ‘‘ As for the people of China, 
we apply the democratic system, granting them freedom 
of speech, assembly, organisation and other such rights. 
The right to vote is given only to the people. We do not 
grant this right to the reactionary elements. For the 
people who are with us, Democracy. For the reaction- 
aries,—Dictatorship. In the combination of these two 
aspects.of government we have what is called the People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship.’ Here Mao Tse Tsung has 
deliberately placed in juxtaposition two diametrically- 
opposed concepts. What is the status of any Chinese 
under Communist rule? Is he one of ‘‘ The People ’’— 
or is he, because of class background or some other reason, 
one of the despised ‘‘ Reactionaries’’ ? The sole test -is 
whether he conforms in all respects to the orthodoxy 
revealed by the “* Bosses ”’ in Peking and Moscow. To use 
a phrase such as “The People’s Democratic Dictator- 
ship ”’ is hypocritical humbug and a falsehood designed to 
confuse. It is a travesty of Democracy. 

But it could scarcely be otherwise in a pagan country. 
True Democracy cannot exist in the atmosphere of 
atheism. Do you recali in that poetic gem, The Gettys- 
burg Address, where Lincoln declaimed, ‘‘ We are highly 
resolved that these dead shall not have died in vain, but 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, for the people 


and-by the people shall not perish from the earth ?”’ The- 


operative words there are “under God.” True Demo- 


cracy can only be found where a nation humbly recognises 
that it is under the grace and judgment of God. 

It is my firm conviction that Democracy can come to its 
true fulness of stature only under the guidance and power 
of Christianity. Prof. K. S. Latourette, while acknow-: 
ledging the risk of State utilitarian patronage in the view, 
says ‘‘ Christianity has historically been the chief root of the 
democratic ideal and that sense of moral responsibility 
which it engenders is essential to the successful operation 
of democracy.” Again, he makes this further important 
observation. ‘‘ The first really pure democracies were the 
churches of the extreme wing of Protestantism. This was 
to have been expected. The central convictions of 
‘ salvation by faith’ and ‘the priesthood of all believers ’ 
make for the equality of all Christians and hence for demo- 
cracy. They likewise encourage by implication not only 
equality but what is also essential to successful democracy, 
a sense of responsibility.’ 

Apart from the sunshine of: Chitaciadify the tender 
plant, Democracy, withers and dies. In no country of the 
world has it yet come to its perfect fruition, for to do that 
it must be a Christian Democracy, and no nation is fully 
Christian. True Democracy is.a plant of slow growth 
which requires long and constant nurturing. This has 
not often been appreciated by the nations whose democra- 
tic tradition has been-richest, in their dealings with those 
peoples who have had no such tradition. In the Foreign 
Mission Office in the Assembly Hall, Sydney, there is a wall 
chart which reveals this lack of understanding. It depicts 
a map of Korea with two great arrows sweeping in to meet 
at the 38th parallel from North and South and labelled 
USSR and USA respectively, with the caption ‘‘ Korea, 
free but still occupied.” Most would now agree that the 
Americans left too soon. But even after the North 
Korean puppets are defeated and the country integrated, 
the United Nations must realise that a long and difficult 
road to democratic maturity lies ahead of Korea—and if 
one may add another country where conditions are closely 
parallel and where there is equal — for United 
Nations aegis,—Formosa. 

Finally, it is for the Christian Church, which is aware of 
the higher issues involved, as the United Nations never 
can be, to pursue the missionary. ideal of winning the 
whole world for Christ, with a new faith and a new dynamic. 


Democracy is made necessary. -by the fact that 
man is a sinner. It is made possible ey the fact 
that he a a it. 


Reinhold Niebuhr. 
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Corporate Repentance 
_REACTION TO AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF CALVIN. 
By Dr, J. Bruce Gardiner 


*HE name of John Calvin has been so much on our 
national news-screen that some of us have been led to 
renew our acquaintance with the Reformer’s life and 
labours, especially those of us who are attached to that 
section of the Church known as Reformed or Presbyterian. 
Our fathers revered»Calvin as a great church man and a 
great theologian. For centuries he was looked up*to as a 
kind of oracle, whose ipse dixit was accepted as final on 
church doctrine and order. | 

During recent years, however, thére has been a-marked. 
change in the minds of many who still accept broadly the 
old tradition. While they still look up to the scholar and 
theologian of Geneva as a teacher of high eminence, they 
have come to understand why others look upon him with 
distaste and antipathy. Their attitude towards the 
Teacher has been qualified by the light which scholarship 
has cast’ on the Bible; and their attitude towards the 
Leader by an enlarged conception of Catholicity. 

It is my purpose in this article to direct attention to one 
event in Calvin’s life: which has always distressed his 
friends and has placed in the hands of his foes a weapon 
which thev have never been slow to employ ; and then to 
tell of a notable reaction to that incident on the part of 
followers in Switzerland and France. 

During his Genevan ministry Calvin took a prominent 
part in the trial of Michael Servitus on a charge of heresy 
and while the sentence of death could be pronounced only 
by the cil authority, the Reformer made it quite clear that 
he was “consenting unto his death.” 

It has to be remembered that-in the sixteenth century 
heresy was not only an error in the eyes of the Church but a 
crime in the eyes of the State; and that the only punish- 
ment deemed adequate was death by fire. This was al- 
most universally accepted and in consequence thousands 


[ perished at the stake. 


Servitus was a curious mixture of brilliance and bravado. 
In his day he played many parts, as scientist, physician, 
lawyer, theologian, speculative thinker. Moreover, he 
was a hot-headed Spaniard who coveted the lime-light and 
who was never out of loggerheads with somebody. Early 
in life his views, loudly proclaimed, were condemned by 
the University of Paris, in which he had held a position as 
lecturer. 

He professed to be a devout Catholic, and at the same 
time he was ambitious*to be a reformer. He wrote and 
published various books on the theological subjects: in 
which he repudiated such centra] doctrines. as the Trinity 
and the Incarnation. - He was apprehended. and tried on a 
charge of heresy by Catholic authorities and: when he was 


* 


! 


confronted with his books he denied the authorship. The 
subterfuge was in vain ; he was condemned to death by the 
Church ; but, while awaiting the execution of the sentence, 
he contrived to escape. 

For a time he lived as a fugitive, seeking rest and finding 
none. Then in his extremity he looked to Geneva as a 
possible sanctuary, and in a fateful moment decided to 
direct his course to a city which had become a harbour for 
refugees. 

For years he had carried on a correspondence with 
Calvin who, harassed as he was with over-work and con- 
troversy, displayed great patience with a man who often 
repaid him with scorn and abuse. Calvin distrusted the 
man and detested his views. As to these, Catholics and 
Reformers alike were in complete agreement with Calvin. 

Servitus could not, or would not, be quiet : and before 
long, at Calvin’s instigation, he was apprehended by the 
civil authorities. When he came up for trial Calvin pro- 
vided the material for the prosecution. In this he believed) 
that he was acting in the interests of public safety and in) 
defence of the truth. 

' The trial was a protracted one and at its close Sekrais 
was condemned to death by fire. Calvin pleaded for a 
mitigation of the sentence ; but he was in agreement with 
the judges that the man should die. It was a dreadful 
shock to the prisoner. at the bar ; but after the first parox- 
ysm of fear he went to his cruel death without flinching on 
October 27th, 1553. 

When centuries have passed ; when men have come to 
regard this event in the life of the Reformer as unchristian3 
is there anything they can do to make their correction 
manifest ? Can they show their condemnation of this 
episode in the life of a great man without depriving them- 
selves of the inspiration and guidance which their fathers 
and they have derived from the man and his writings ? 

Early in the twentieth century a group of Protestants, 
led by the greatest of Calvin’s biographers, agreed upon a 
practical answer to these questions. They resolved to 
erect at Champel, where Servitus was executed, what they 
called a Monument expiatovre ; on one side the date of the 
auto-da-fé is given and Servitus is characterised as “a 
victim of the error of Calvin and his time.” On the other 
side there is the following inscription (in French) :— “ Re- 
spectful and grateful sons of Calvin, our great Reformer, 
but condemning an error which was that of his century, 
and firmly attached to the liberty of conscience according 
to the-true principles of the Reformation and the Gospel, 
we have erected this expiatory monument on the 29th 
October, 1903.” 
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This action, surely unique in history, is not so. widely 
known as it ought to be. . It shows.how we can be critical 
of a great man without allowing that criticism to lessen 
our sense of the value of his teaching. 

In the history of most Churches there are facts of which 
we have reason to be ashamed and which have been used 
effectively by foes of the Christian Faith. Our witness in the 
world has been weakened by the fact that we have been 
slow to make confession that we have often wandered from 
the way of truth, as truth is in Jesus: ‘Christians have 
persecuted Jews. Catholics have persecuted Protestants. 
Protestants have persecuted Catholics. Church has 


- petsecuted’ Disserit. 
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"Dissent has persecuted Church. 
Methods we denounced in Nazis were employed for many 
a day by professed followers of Him who proclaimed that 


~ the supreme law for those who accept His authority is love 


to God and love to man. In the long, ghastly story of 
persecution the death of Servitus is a microscopic incident. 
May it not be that we must all look back, accept respon- 
sibility for what our Churches have done and display 
corporate repentance in some way that can be clearly seen, 
as one way in which we can persuade the world that we — 
have more concern for Truth than for tradition, that we 
now desire to be messengers of the Gospel of Love ? 


Theological Training of Africans 


Bishop Stephen Neill 


TRIKING and far-reaching proposals for the remod- 

elling of the training of the Christian ministry in 

East and West Africa are a in a report by Bishop 
Stephen Neill. 

The ‘report was the outcome of a tour through Taig 
nyika, Uganda, Kenya, Nigeria; the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone which Bishop Neill undertook from April to June 
last, on behalf of the International Missionary Council. 

This survey was part of a larger survey of theological 
education in the whole of Africa south of the Sahara which 
is being ‘undertaken by ‘the International’ Missionary 
Council. It arises out of the conviction, expressed as far 
back as the Tambaram Conference. of 1938, that the train- 
ing of the ministry is the weakest link in the missionary 
enterprise. In East and West Africa there is a specially 
urgent need to réconsider theological education in view of 
the setting up of. three new Universitiesat’ Makerere in 
Uganda, Ibadan in “Nigeria, and Achimota in: the Gold 
Coast. Each of these is in ass of ‘starting ane 
of religious studies’ ; 

Bishop Neill, in his réport, is enfiphiatie on the urgency, 
opportunity and “peril with which ‘present conditions ~in 
-Africa confront’the“Christian Church. ~‘ It-is hardly an 
‘exaggeration to say that in fifty years” time, tropical ‘Africa 
might well be in the main a Christian country, taking per- 
haps the place of a paganized Europe.as the main centre of 
Christian life'in-the world.” 'The*proposals of his report 
are meant not only to meet the challenge of the-emerging 
intelligentsia of Africa, but also'to place the ministry and 
the Christian Church firmly in the setting bs African 
culture and community life. 

Special consideration is given to the recruitinent Or the 
ministry, both in'relation to the changing economic stand- 
ards of African life’atid to the-need of securing. vocations 
to the ministry before possible ordinands: have. beconic too 
deeply committed to obligations and ties of Africaty family 


life. Work among students needs to be extended to high 
schools with this end, among others, in view ; youth work 
needs to be taken far more deeply into the work of the 
African ministry. Moreover, since many, perhaps most, 
of the ordained ministry come from the class of catechists, 
special links need to be forged between those training 
catechists and those engaged in more advanced theolte 
teaching. 

The question of what language or languages should be 
the medium of instruction has greatly concerned Bishop 
Neill’s mind, but his conclusion is that “the time has 


come when all theological’ education on the ministerial 


level should ‘be put into English.’’..-At the same time both 
Africans and missionaries engaged in ministerial training 
need to pay far more attention to the way the African mind 
actually works ; this requires experimentation in new ways 
of teaching Church history, pastoralia,.-and the background 
of African studies, as well-as in new types of textbooks: - 
Such an. African setting, both in formal teaching and-in 
ways of worship; needs to be strengthened by being con- 
ducted in the milieu of African family life: "To this end 
Bishop Neill recommends that “ all theological schools 
should consider‘ whether they: should make provision for 
the accommodation. of ‘families’ and they should ‘plan 
the whole of theological training‘on the basis of a Christian 
community.” ‘The idea of a: ‘community « ‘theological 
seminary is more oo in ae — gene in West 
Africa. % 
~ Detailed récovhiiendations are ride in soregard to exist- 
ing institutions in all the territories visited by Bishop Neill, 
but his main recommendation is ‘the setting up of ‘three 
central Church colleges in Uganda (inthe: vicinity of 


‘Makerere), in Nigeria at Ibadan, and in the Gold Coast, 
‘either near. the new University or in’. Kumasi: 
‘central colleges would need to ‘be union ‘institutions; serv- 


‘These 


ing séveral Churches and’a wide area, and in’close relation 


* 
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to the new Universities. They should be conducted in 
English and should seek to train a ministry adequate to the 
new demands of African life; they would influence the 
whole theological training of the Churches in East and 
West Africa. 


In existing institutions there is urgent need to separate 
the training of teachers from the training of catechists, and 
the training of catechists from that of the ordained ministry. 
Special attention should be paid to the needs of Northern 
Nigeria, where a new united college is highly desirable. 


While he is very much aware of the difficulty of conduct- 
ing union theological institutions, Bishop Neill insists that 
the local churches and councils should not only carefully 
consider the costs and conditions of such joint enterprises, 
but should be prepared to take the risks involved in the 
interest of growing Christian unity in the future. 


In general Bishop Neill was impressed by the para-’ 


mount need of the deeper devotional training of the minis- 
try ; he was, however, convinced that something more is 
needed if the ministry and the Churches are to meet the 
religious needs of the new Africa. 
by the isolation in which theological teachers and institu- 
tions work in Africa and commends the possibility of 
periodical conferences of theological teachers from different 
aveas and more inter-change ef thought and discussion on 
methods, books and syllabuses. 


He was also impressed 


As regards the theological training of Africans overseas, 
he expressed the view that Africans should be sent abroad 


The Y.M.C.A. and 

HE leaders of the Young Men’s Christian Association 

in South Africa are planning advance in several 
directions. ‘The prospects opening up before tiie Move- 
ment in the sub-continent were never more encouraging ; 
cords are being lengthened and stakes strengthened, and, 
yery significantly, the opportunities for serving Non- 
European men are being studied, recognised and accepted. 
When it is recalled that the Y.M.C.A. was first planted 
at the Cape under the leadership of Andrew Murray 
some eighty-five years ago, it may not unfairly be charged 
against the Movement that it has been somewhat tardy in 
acknowledging any responsibility towards the African and 
Coloured peoples. But it is to be remembered that it had 
a hard struggle to maintain itself amongst the Europeans. 
Branches rose, flourished, flickered and faded. Much 
excellent work was dong, especially, perhaps, among the 
newcomers to South Africa in the days when that stream 
was running steadily ; but not infrequently. it was heavy 
going, with competent secretaries very hard to come by. 
Not unnaturally, therefore, the idea of adding to the 
anxieties which.they were already cherishing the incalcul- 
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for advanced theological training only after they have 
received an adequate grounding in Africa. 

The share of the local church, not merely in the support 
of the ministry when trained, but in the development and 
support of theological education, is a matter which requires 
far more emphasis than it has received hitherto. The 
large adjustments and re-allocation of resources which 
Bishop Neill’s proposals involve can only be carried 
through on the basis of an intelligent and convinced interest 
of the local church in the training of its ministers. 

Bishop Neill’s final recommendation is that a special 
committee should be set up on an international basis under 
the auspices of the International Missionary Council, 
which should be concerned with the whole field of African 
theological education. Such action will be needed not 
only in relation to the present report but to the further 
surveys of theological education which are being under- 
taken in other parts of Africa. 

Bishop Neill’s report is now under consideration by. the 
International Missionary Council and by its constituent 
Councils and Conferences in Britain and Europe, in North 
America and in the African territories concerned. It will, 
however, prove of great interest to a much wider consti- 
tuency, since it deals with some of the most pressing prob- 
lems of the Church in an area where there is not only 
immense opportunity but also immense peril. The whole 
Church is deeply indebted to Bishop Neill for this pilot 
survey of theological education in East and West Africa. 

The Christian. 


the Non-Europeans 


able but obviously very heavy burden of developing Non- 
European work was something that the national leaders of 
an earlier time dared not face. Thus when Frederick 
Bridgman crowned his remarkable, far-flung and far-seeing 
work on the Rand by getting the Bantu Men’s Social 
Centre established, and was anxious that the Y.M.C.A., as 
the body with experience in Christian work for young men 
and with powerful world-wide connections, should take it 
over, he offered it to them; but they were not ready to 
accept the responsibility. Other opportunities were let 
slip for the same reason. There was a challenging open- 
ing in the Native Township at Bloemfontein, for instance, 
and in Cape Town a promising beginning with a Coloured 
Y.M.C.A. after the 1914-1918 war was allowed to peter 
out for want of any urgent sense of responsibility towards 
Non-Europeans, and the ‘“‘skolly’’ gangs presently 
emerged in its place. 

While it is not difficult to sympathise with the leaders of 
those days in their apprehensiveness about assuming fresh 
burdens which -were unfamiliar and rather frightening, it 
is at least arguable whether the spiritual vitality of the 
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Movement was not impaired because it was refusing to 
accept the challenge at its doors. (Can any Christian 
organisation whatever maintain itself in vigour so long as 
for any reason it is making no serious effort to obey the 
great commission and is giving nothing more than lip- 
service to the Commander’s marching orders ?) 

But today the story is a very different one and the Red 
Triangle, with its war experience behind it, has gone into 
action in a number of sectors and is planning new penetra- 
tions. The leadership of Jan Hofmeyr, as head of the 
National Council for many years, had a good: deal to do 
with this, and what is really the strategic centre of the 
Non-European work most fittingly bears his name. This 
is the School of Social Work founded by Dr. Ray Phillips, 
associated with the National Council.of the Y.M.C.A., 
and carried on in the Bantu Men’s Social Centre until 
transferred a year or two ago to a more suitable home in 
the new Municipal Non-European Affairs building along- 
side. It is the existence of this school which makes it 
reasonable to anticipate that the story of the Non-Euro- 
pean work of the Y.M.C.A. will be free from the vicissitudes 
which have attended its European work, for it means that 
well-trainéd men are going to be available as secretaries 
and. organisers. 

The story of this Non- ee work for 1950 is 
interesting. It shows that five centres of work are estab- 
lished on the. Reef—two of them in large municipal men’s 
hostels, one in the big Native Hospital. at Baragwanath, 
and others in the Western and the Orlando East Native 
Townships. In addition a scheme of literacy classes is 


being carried on at .a-number of Points. with an CARER: 


response from many pupils of both sexes. 
- In'the Western Province the only centre in action as 
yet is a-club for Coloured youths in Cape Town, which is 
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well-supported and is, moreover, serving as a sort of 
sounding let down into that difficult stratum of society and 
suggesting many possibilities. In the Eastern Province 
the Hostel for young Native operatives at the Good Hope 
Textile Mills at Zwelitsha is being run by the Association 
with a trained secretary in charge, assisted by his wife who 
is a qualified nurse. 

In Natal the prospects of advance have been much 
improved by the formation of a Regional Council which 
has accepted responsibility for a. full-time organiser for 
Non-European work and has met with an encouraging 
start in its appeal for the necessary funds. Work is being 
undertaken in three Durban centres and in two near 
Maritzburg, while a site for a camping centre at the sea- 
side has been secured at Umgababa, twenty-five miles 
south of Durban. 

Now all this may not scem to total up to very much as — 
yet, but it is at least a very considerable and varied begin- 
ning. Much of it is still in the experimental stage, but it 
is being carried on with a purposeful policy of development 
behind it, probing all the time along encouraging lines of 
advance and testing various methods of approach. Experi- 
ence is being accumulated and appraised and a certain 
repute is being built up. From a variety of centres, such 
as East London and Umtata, to name only two of them, 
appeals are coming in for Red Triangle work with the 
prospects of considerable backing. Here it may be the 
Rotary Club that is getting the Town Council stirred up; 
there, maybe, the War Memorial Health Foundation is 
involved. The general picture is one of opportunity and 
of an organisation, conscious of great achievements in 
other lands in not dissimilar eras of awakening, eager to 
be found big and oe 


A Reégrettable Judgment. 


LONG with many och Africa we have. greatly 
regretted the decision of the Minister of the Interior, 
which has resulted in the cancellation of the joint meeting 
arranged between the British Medical Association and the 
South African Medical Association this year. Our feelings 
on: the matter have been most admirably expressed by 
editorial comment in the South ‘African Medical Journal, 
which is the organ of our country’s Medical Association, 
The comment is as follows : 
“As soon as the possibility of certain passport diffi- 
culties was appreciated; the Association tried to make 
certain that none of our colleagues who might accept the 
‘invitation to join us‘in a-scientific gathering, would be 
exposed to the risk of any inconvenience. - The Minister 
of the Intetior was advised that application for. entry into 
the Union-from membets of the British Medical Asso- 


ciation might come from colleagues of various races, 
colours and creeds. He was asked to give an assurance 
that these facts in themselves would not debar our over- 
seas colleagues from entry into the Union for the purpose 
of a purely scientific gathering. \ 
“It will generally be..agreed that it would be: un- 
reasonable for any Minister of any Government to give 
-an unqualified permission in advance for the entry. of 
non-Union nationals into the Union. It was, however, 
reasonable to anticipate that the Minister might have 
couched his reply in such a way as to re-assure officials 
of the British Medical Association and ourselves that no 
“application would be refused-on: the mere ground of 
‘race’or colour or creed; nor, we.feel sure, would the 
British Medical Association or ourselves. have disagreed 

with the Minister if he: had qualified an assurance with 
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the reservation that in individual -cases, political but-not - 
racial considerations might necessitate the withholding 7 


of the necessary permission. It is well known that in 

“many parts of the world citizens have had their freedom 
of travel curtailed but the reasons have always been ideo- 
logical. 

‘““The Minister’s decision, of course, is a political one. 
In our view every attempt should have been made to 
eliminate purely political factors in the consideration of 
a request on the need to organize a purely scientific 

function devoid of all partisan political principles. 

“ Our distress is the greater in view of the virtual*cul- 
tural and scientific isolation which has now been imposed 
upon us, through no choice of our own, at a time when 
the interdependence of nations for the common scientific 
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a good has never been greater and more necessary. 

“ The Minister’s decision may also have consequences 
much more far-reaching and distressing than he may 
have contemplated, because any international confer- 
ence, even if it is innocuously devoted to purely scientific 
matters, now becomes virtually impossible if it is to be 
convened in South Africa. 

“The British Medical Association is an Association 
affliated to our own Association and we fully understand 
the principles which motivated our colleagues in their 
decision to cancel the Joint Meeting for this year. We 
deplore the occasion which required them to do so and 
which falls so far short of our heretofore proud tradi- 
tions of South African hospitality.” 


The Powers of African Chiefs 


‘THERE has been much talk lately of increasing the 

powers of the African chiefs and perhaps it may 
occasion surprise to some people to find that the everage 
African is not jubilant about such a step. To him it is a 
device to knee-halter-his progress and to divert him from 
those institutions wherein he is proving a nuisance. In 
the first-place it will be remembered that as a result of the 
Frontier Wars, the African chiefs. were deprived of their 


erstwhile power and land, and some were reduced in~ 


status to the position of headmen: Governor-Generals 
became the Supreme Chiefs: It was only. in’ primitive 
circles like Eshowe-—-a Kruger National Park of human 
beings preserved in order:to exhibit to overseas visitors, 
who must bear witness that western civilisation in South 
Africa is like-a tender plant growing amidst thorny bushes— 
—where chiefs were left’ as the custodians of thie Ean’ 
heritage. ¥ 

-To be able to appreciate the Sie aint of Atrican daicel 
ligentsia, we must refer the reader to the recerit meeting of 
the Native Representative Council which proved abortive, 
and yet not without its value. Here the Minister for 
Native: Affairs responded to a request of the members of 
the Native Representative Council—a request his prede- 
cessor in- office had: quietly brushed aside—to come and 
define this thing called Apartheid which seems to be the 
‘Open Sesame ’’ of his party. ‘This he did. Here was a 
principle laid down, and the Councillors naturally expect- 
ed to be given a chance to say whether they approved of it 
or not: Oh-no! this was not the way of the Minister and 
his like:: The. Councillors. must not worry themselves 
about. political theories, but must tacitly acquiésce in this 
and proceed -with the: “business ” of the Council. This 
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the Councillors would not stomach and adjourned the 
Council sine die. They were angry and so was the 
Minister. The latter went to Eshowe to draw inspiration 
from surroundings that warm the cockles of his heart. 
Here he off-loaded his spleen and promised the credulous 
and gullible ‘‘ custodians ’’ of his intentions to increase 
their power. Threats were made of abolishing the Native 
Représentative. Council, and, by the way, this same sword 
of Damocles has been hanging over the heads of the Native 
Representatives in Parliament, for their representation is 
said to be futile despite the contemplated legislation for the 
Coloureds which is modelled in the same pattern. | 

We say without fear or favour that the chiefs are going to 
be used as puppets to enforce on the African people the- 
white man’s will. In our multi-racial society founded on 
the principle of ‘“‘ no taxation without representation,’ we 
seé no justice in any policy which eliminates one section 
from the body which holds the supreme power, i.e. the 
legislature. In primitive societies prior to the advent of 
the white man, the chief had power over the people be- 
cause the people’s will was expressed through the Coun- 
cillors : now that the expression of people’s will has been 
shifted to the House of Assembly, intelligent people are to 
be persuaded to believe that their chiefs still have power ! 
The truth of the matter is that they are mere channels of 
conveying to the people the will of the white man. 

With the present set-up of our society, Native Law and 
Native Chiefs are passing phases, and the sooner the chiefs 
realise this and struggle with their people ie truc demo- 
cratic rights the better. 
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Christian Council Notes 


HE following resolution was passed at the recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, heldin Cape Town, 
January 1951. It is now published as expressing the views 
of the twenty-five Churches and missionary societies 
affiliated to the Council. 
A. W. BLAXxALL, 
Secretary. 


‘** The Executive Committee of the Christian Council of 
South Africa in meeting assembled regrets that details of 
the proposed legislation in respect of the Coloured Fran- 
chise have not yet been published. The Committee 
considers it to be its duty as well as its right to define its 
attitude towards the announced principles of policy which 
are understood to form the basis of such legislation. 


cr 


The Executive Committee of the Council deprecates 
any action designed to accentuate present distinctions, and 
likely to intensify in any section of the population feelings 
of embitterment and exasperation. 

“‘ Obviously the withdrawal of a right or status previous- 
ly enjoyed must be expected to cause greater resentment 
than would result from a refusal to grant a right or status 
desired but not yet possessed. It seems incontestable that 
the Coloured people of the Cape and Natal would regard 
their removal from the Electoral Common Roll as a de- 


Coloured 


The terms of the Bill for the Representation of Non- 
Europeans in Parliament have been published at last and 
the Coloured community of our country is threatened 
with losing the right to vote for the same representatives as 
Europeans vote for. Coloured men have had this right in 
the Cape Province for nearly a century but because there 
are eight or nine constituencies in which the Coloured 
votes may hold the balance between the European voters 
of the two parties, this right is to be summarily removed. 
The pretext is that it is part of the policy of segregation 
that the Non-Europeans should be represented as a com- 
munity rather than as citizens in the 56 Cape constituen- 
cies where they have votes. Up to the present they have 
had 56 members of parliament who, if they were interested 
in the voters of their constituency, could speak on behalf of 
the Coloured community. Under the proposed legisla- 
tion they will be allowed to vote for only three representa- 
tives and the Governor-General will nominate one senator 
to represent them in the Upper House. The government's 
justification for producing this. legislation is that the 
number of Coloured voters is increasing so rapidly that 
they would eventually dominate the Europeans. In its 
usual undemocraticway the government has not consulted 


privation of an existing right, and an affront to their status 
incapable of assuagement by the offer of compensatory 
concessions, even if these were deemed to be equivalent in 
efficacy. 

“The Executive Committee of the Christian Council is 
profoundly apprehensive that interference with a century- 
old right, of whose abuse no evidence is apparent, must 
bring about conditions of ill-will favourable only to the 
spread of Communist agitation, and destined to replace 
any prospects of co-operation by a growing trend to dis- 
unity. 

‘« But it is not alone on the grounds of the unwisdom of 
such a course that the Executive Committee of the Chris- 
tian Council feels constrained to record its protest. It 
demurs emphatically to the lack of consideration for the 
feelings of a relatively helpless minority which would be 
shown by the arbitrary over-riding of its wishes and 
aspirations, and its subjection to an indignity which it has 
done nothing to deserve. A sense of injury on the part of 
the Coloured people will inflict damage upon racial con- 
cord, and, consequently, upon the well-being of the State. 
But this will be greatly aggravated if there be added a loss 
of faith in the pledged word of the white man, entrenched 
in the Constitution and frequently reiterated in the past 
by leaders of both the major political parties.”’ 


Franchise Bill 


the Coloured voters themselves, as it might easily have 
done through the members of parliament who have 
Coloured voters in their constituencies. It plans to re- 
duce the political power of the Coloured community to 
three votes in parliament and hopes thereby to rob the 
opposition of about 46,000 votes in the next election in 
constituencies where some of the opposition members 
were returned by small majorities. No matter how much 
the cabinet ministers protest their genuine interest in the 
progress of the Coloured people, this piece of legislation 
declares defiantly that the present Government spurns the 
co-operation of the Non-Europeans in the government of 
the country in which they live, and shows that it is prepared 
to descend to any sort of political device, even to risking 
the violation of the Constitution, to remain in power at the 
next election. 
A STRONG PROTEST 

The manifesto issued by the Civil Rights League in 
protest against the Government’s proposals to alter the 
franchise rights of the Coloured People deserves the ut- 
most support that can be given to it. . It runs as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned, being citizens of the Union, are 
deeply concerned over the Prime. Minister’s’ declared 
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intention to-ask Parliament.-at its next session to disregard 
the requirements of the-South Africa Act and to abolish 
the present right of the Cape Coloured people in the Cape 
Province to qualify as voters on the common roll ; offering 
them instead a European Senator and also special European 
representatives in the House of Assembly, ‘whose number 
will be in the ratio of 4 Coloured people’s to 150 Euro- 
peans’ Representatives. 


“The South Africa Act safeguarded the fcadehise rights of © 


-the Coloured citizens of the Cape by requiring a two- 
thirds majority of both Houses of Parliament, sitting to- 
gether, to effect any change.» Without this safeguard the 
Cape Colony delegates to the Nationil Convention would 
not have agreed to Union. Before the Statute of West- 
minster was passed by the. British: Parliament: in. 1931, 
General Hertzog, then Prime Minister, end others, in- 
cluding members of the present Government, gave assur- 
ances that the new act would not and could not be used to 
deprive the Cape Coloured people of their franchise rights. 
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This pledge the. Government. and. its supporters now in- 
tend to dishonour. Whether the Prime Minister’s course 
of action is legally valid or not, we regard his proposals as 
unjust to the Cape Coloured people and a grave inroad on 
the fundamental rights of all citizens, European as well as 
Non-European. 

‘We therefore appeal to Parliament and to the Euro- 
pean electorate to reject the proposals and to insist that 
faith be kept with the es Coloured people and the 
Constitution be kept intact.’ 

This appeal has been signed by a very representative 
group of leading men and women from al! over the country. 
whose number could easily have been multiplied many 
times if numbers had been desired. ~ A statement. so 
definite and incontrovertible, which has the support of 
numbers of influential people from outside the political 
arena, cannot with wisdom be regarded lightly even by the 
most impetuous politicians. 


The Difficulties of Urban African Youth 


HE annual meetings and conferences of the Institute of 
Race Relations rarely fail to produce.opinions and 

resolutions about various aspects of the inter-racial situa- 
tion which merit careful attention. This year’s gathering 
gave itself to the study of several current topics of great 
urgency, such as ‘he Coloured. Franchise, Urban Native 
Administration, Native Advisory - Boards, African Housing, 
the ae? Areas Act,. and the U rban African Youth Prob- 
lem. 
et comment as we s ebheke tke on the findings arrived at 
on all of these. subjects. i is obviously. impossible, and since 
we must select, our choice falls on. the last- named, mainly, 
perhaps, because the present, spoiling of so many poten- 
tially, valuable citizens is so serious and distressing, and also 
because the shrewd and. practical. findings | are so well 
worthy of attention. ; 
-. Urban African juvenile eaten Jit. was eid 
fundamentally the same as that encountered among ” 
youth of many-other countries... It has. been. accentuated 
in South Africa by the rapid urbanisation of the African 
people and by the necessity of their quick adaptation to an 
environment and way of living foreign to them. In this 
‘connection the Council drew attention to the following 
considerations and lines along which the solution of the 
problem should be sought. . 


‘CONSIDERATIONS 


piconets passers i a ae : 
(b) Lack of housing, the inadequacy of sg prente aind 


absence of provision for recreational and other leisure 
time activities results in an anti-social behaviour. 


(c)- Low wages which necessitate’ the absence of the 

- mother from home, and the long journey to work, have 

- tended to break. down. the African. family .unit and 
--weaken parental-control. 


“f) -The -severely restricted ‘avenues. of ertspiapaent 
-especially for educated: African youths causes a sense 
2:6 f frustration and an anti-social reaction. eee 
mle) The disproportion of men to women in the African 
_. population: and the prev valence of loose unions owing 
to the migratory labour system aggravates the position. 
ip The indignities w hich African adults suffer often in 
the presence of their children as a result of the ad- 
ministration of the pass laws and the close manage- 
_ ment to which. adults aré subjected are considerable 
_ factors in the dev elopment of an attitude of disrespect 
for parents. 


/SOLUT ION 


at he solution of the problem must be found. in éimingse: 
ing as many of the primary factors as possible and in parti- 
cular the following :— : 
(a) The speedy solution of the housing shortage. 
(b) Compulsory free education between the ages af six 
and sixteen for urban African children. 
mG) Respect for the personality and Det ge of the 
BeaticaD : 
-(d) The opening up ‘of new avenues of employment 
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commensurate with standards of education, with 
reasonable wages. 


(e) An intensification of youth work as performed by 
the Youth Club movement, Y.M.C.A., Pathfinder 
Scouts, etc. 


(f) An attempt to canalise energies by the provision of 
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vocational training by means of organisations. like the 
S.S.B., or the Institute’s African Vocational Training 
service scheme. 


(g) A revision of the system of treatment of juvenile 
delinquents along lines suggested by the Penal Reform 
Commission. 


University of Natal 


THE NON-EUROPEAN MEDICAL SCHOOL 


GOAL. long foreseen and worked for was attained 


when the University of Natal opened its new medical 


school for non-Europeans on February 16th, 1951, in 


Durban. 

The primary object of the medical school is to train fully 
qualified non-European medical practitioners for work 
amongst their own people in their areas. The need there is 
very great. For example, in the Native territories there 
“is only one doctor per 22,000 of the population. 
1,000, which obtains in European areas, is regarded as a 
barely adequate ratio. 

Durban has been selected as a suitable centre for provid- 
ing such training, not only because the University of Natal 
already has a large non-European section covering a wide 
range of university work, but because it is situated in close 
proximity to thickly populated Native reserves. There 
are nearly 3,000,000 Natives living within a 200 mile radius 
of Durban;: Furthermore, Durban with its large number 
of non-European: hospitals provides a wealth of clinical 
material unequalled in the Union. Here. medical practi- 
tioners can be specially trained to deal with the diseases 
which afflict the African and in the techniques of preven- 
tion which will constitute a very important part of the 
training provided. What has come to be known as social 
medicine will become a special feature, as well as tropical 
medicine. 

A building to house the medical school is being erected 
adjacent to the King Edward VIII Hospital in Durban at 
a cost of over £200,000. It is expected that this building 
will be completed by the beginning of 1953, when a begin- 
ning will be made with the pre-clinical and clinical train- 
ing.. The pre-medical training, which starts in February, 
1951, will be given at Wentworth where the University of 
Natal has recently installed well equipped laboratories in 
physics, chemistry, zoology and botany, as well as a hostel 
for non-Europeans, 


The course of training : 


~The period of training for the full medical degree 
(M.B,, Ch.B.) is seven years after matriculation. Matric- 
ulation mathematics are essential and no student will be 
allowed to’enter on the second-year work unless he has 


One per 


passed matriculation prainereatte or an equivalent ex- 
amination. : 

The first two vears will be devoted to the so-called pre- 
medical studies arranged as follows :— 


First year : 

Physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, plus a course in a 
language, preferably English, and a course in a social 
science, e.g. sociology, social anthropology, or socia! work. 


Second year : 

Physics, chemistry, zoology and botany. 

The medical course will be of the same standard as that 
given to European medical studénts and will from the 
beginning conform to the requirements laid down by the 
South African Medical Council in its regulations for the 
medical degree. 

The training of Medical Aides will not be undertaken. 

The pre-clinical studies will consist of anatomy, physio- _ 

logy, bio-chemistry, bacteriology, parasitology, etc. ; and 
the clinical studies will comprise the usual courses taken 
for the medical degree in surgery, medicine, obstetrics, 
public health, infectious diseases, psychiatry, venereal 
diseases, radiology, medical jurisprudence, vaccination, 
anaesthetics, etc. Throughout these courses stress will be 
laid on the parts of the curriculum which are specially 
applicable to the practice of medicine amongst Africans 
and Indians in Africa. 
- After obtiining the degree M.B., Ch.B., the young 
doctor will be required to spend one further year as an 
interne in an approved hospital before entering on general 
practice. 


Fees, bursaries, etc. : 

The fees for the course will be £60 a year during the two 
pre-medical years and £75 a year for the medical years. 
Hostel accommodation will be available at Wentworth at 
£40 per annum. 

As the accommodation is limited, the number of students 


to be admitted must also be limited: and all intending 


medical students fad to appeer for a personal amg 
with the Selection Comngitos before - the middte 
February. ; stich biz 
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A maximum of fifteen bursaries of £150 each per annum 
will be awarded on merit for the pre-medical course. 
These bursaries will be increased to a maximum of £200 
each per annum for selected students tenable for the five 
years’ medical course. A portion of these bursaries is 
repayable when the young doctor starts in practice, unless 
special concession is granted. 

Full particulars, together with the necessary forms for 
admission and for application for bursaries, can be obtain- 
ed from The Assistant Registrar, University of Natal, 
P.O. Box 375, Pietermaritzburg. 


Sursum Corda 


] HAVE not been engaged as an attorney for the Lord. 

He does not need us to defend Him, But I cannot 
deny that I feel occasionally a desire to say a word about 
the reasonableness of Christianity. Many in our day 
think that reason and Christianity are as incompatible as 
fire and water. Many even of those who are convinced 
‘that Christianity is necessary to salvation think that it has 
very little to do with reason. I feel a desire, therefore, to 
point out the reasonableness and logic of Christianity. In 
this illogical and meaningless world I see at least one thing 
that is rational, and that is Christianity. 

When God makes repentance the necessary condition 
whereby we can be received into His kingdom, He does 
just what we should do in similar circumstances. Some 
of my male readers are, no doubt, married, or engaged to 
be married. Do you remember your courtship davs ? 
Perhaps it is a long time ago for some of you, but you will 
never forget that blissful moment in your life when you 
stammeringly told her that your heart was filled with love 
for her. 

Suppose, now, that she had answered you somewhat as 
follows :— ‘ Yes, I shall try. I shall do the best I can. I 
will live for you and work with you, make your home cosy, 
and save all I can for ourselves and our children. But you 
must from the outset remember that I love someone else ; 
and you must allow me to continue to love him. I cannot 
live without him.” 

What would you have said? It would not surprise me 
if you had been struck speechless. But if you were not 
and could still say something, you would undoubtedly 
have replied :— ‘‘ You misunderstand. I have not come 
to engage a hired girl. I am asking you to become my 
wife. Iam not asking you wc assistance : I am asking for 
your heart as you have mine.’ 

Whether any woman thd give such a reply or not, I 
do not know .. One hears many strange things these days. 
This I do know, that the Heavenly Bridegroom often 
receives such answers when He courts His poor and sinful 
earthly bride. Many answer Him :— “ Yes, I will serve 
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You. Iwill go to church ; I will attend the Lord’s Supper ; 
I will read the Bible ; I will pray every day.; I will do 
Christian work. I will honestly do all these things and do 
them as well as I.can. But, and You must excuse me, I 
love the world and I cannot think of living without per- 
mission to love it. But do not let that worry You: I will 
not be remiss in anything that You want done. And if I 


should ever forget anything, just call my attention to it and 


I will at once apply. myself with greater diligence to the 
exercise of my religious duties.”’ 

Thus they answer Him, generation after generation, 
daughter after mother, son after father. And the crown- 
ing mockery is this, that they think that this is a ‘‘ reason- 
able ’’ service, in contrast to that of the extremists, whc, 
they sav, always overdo things and go to extremes in reli- 
gion. 

The Heavenly Bridgegroom has never asked you for 
moral offerings or religious service ; He has not asked you 
for your prayers or your presence at the Lord’s Supper, or 
your participation in other ceremonials. He has asked 
you for this one thing :—- ‘‘ My son, give me thy heart.’’ 

O. HALvessy. 


Lovedale Notes 


Staff Changes :— The following new members of Staft- 
were welcomed at the opening of the new session :— 

High School—Mrs, A. Watts, B.Sc.,-and Miss C, 
Diomo, B.Sc. 

Training Schoo!— Miss E. Gedye. {Former members of 
Staff in Mrs. F. N. Brown and Mrs. Linder have returned 
to give temporary help in the N.I.S.T. Dept.) 

Carpentry Dept.—Mr. R. Zwide. 

In the Practising School Mrs. S. Bokwe is giving 
temporary service; Mrs. Zulu is assisting Miss Moore- 
Anderson in the Girls’ Schoo! ; and Mr. Dana is actiag as 
Principal’s Secretary while Miss Atkinson is away on sick 
leave. 

An appointment of interest to former students of Love- 
dale is that of Mr. T. S. Sopotela, who retired from the 
Carpentry Department on 31st Dec., to the charge of the 
new Roads and Grounds Department. 

Examination Results. 

In the 1950 Exams., the High School again Hishinpuihell 
itself with 21 Senior ‘Genaheaie Passes out of 32, and 60 
Junior Certificate out of 63, with one First Grade in the 
former and 12 in the latter. 16 students won Matriculation 
exemption. 

In Training School, 42 passed N.P.H. (one First Grade) 
out of 70 : 21 out of 28 N.P.L: ; 24 outof 25 N.1.S.T., and 
all three candidates for Housecraft Teacher’s Certificate, 

All four candidates for the Completion of Apprentice 
ship Certificate were successful. bi 
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31 out of 36 Std. VI candidates in the Practising Schoo! 
gained the Certificate. ; “ 

The Bible. School—Fighteen:men are in sealdencs for the 
new course in evangelism, which will last until June. 

# *. * “ 

Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations— 

Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker and his party paid a flying 
visit to Lovedale and Fort Hare on 17th February. After 
luach at “‘ Corona,” the party visited the  Macvicar 
Hospital. : 

Bo #% oo ; 2 

Legacy to Library. 

The Jate Dr. Neil Maevicar left a legacy of £50 to pur- 
chase books for the Cuthbert L ibraty= —a ——— and much- 
appreciated vey 


Boy Scouts. 

Junior and Senior Troops have been formed this session 
after several vears without any Scout activities in I.ove- 
dale. 

* * ; x 

Bereavements. 

Brig.-Gen, Ri Cx Granty DSO. -O-B.E., 
recently at Newlands, Cape, will be remembered by older 
Lovedalians as the son-in-law of the late Dr. James 
Stewart, second Principal. He had a long and distin- 
guished career as a soldier, first seeing <ctive service with 
the old Cape Mounted Rifles in the Basuto campaign of 
1880-81. 


who. died 


% 1% % co 


Mr. C. T. C. Xabanisa, a leading teacher and musician 
in East London and a former pupil of Lovedale, died in 
February. Mr. C. D. Zulu represented Lovedale at the 
funeral. 


~ 


New Books 


The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century, 
by W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, (Oxford Press. 
88 pp., 7/6). 

No British religious teacher is more:attentively or more 
deservedly listened to by those who want to know not only 
what but why they should believe than the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. His latest book is a slightly revised and expanded 
reproduction in print of the Maurice Lectures delivered by 
him at King’s College, London, in 1949. In them he sets 
himself to suggest some answers, and, where his own 


thinking is not yet complete, to formulate some questions 


which call for answers, in regard to the problem confront- 
ing every Christian, which he states. in these words : 


‘“‘ What in the present intellectual situation can we mean- 


when we say that God was in Christ, and:how:can we inter- 
pret Him and his significance to the modern man ?” 
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Of the four lectures the first deals with the New Testa- 
ment. picture.of Christ, the second. discusses the: defects of.- 
the classical or orthodox doctrine of the. Incarnation, and — 
the third and fourth propound the new situation which has.. 
been created by modern. psychology and: philosophy. Dr. 
Matthews terms his book ‘‘ An. Essay on the Incarnation ” 
and disclaims any idea that it is more than that. He holds: 
that inthe developments of modern thinking which.can be 
regarded as established, there are new fields of exploration. 
for Christian teachers-which challenge them. His thought . 
embraces a variety of factors which have won through to’ 
acceptance in our thinking about human personality today 
—the sub-conscious,; the unconscious, extra-sensory per- 
ception, telepathy, and so on. In what is a seminal sort of 
book the Dean asks a number of real questions and makes 
some rather exciting suggestions. “‘ We must try” he 
writes in his concluding paragraphs, ‘‘ to demonstrate that. 
the orthodox doctrine is not-an interesting survival of a 
phase of the past history of thought, but a truth which can 
bé stated in terms of contemporary modes of understand-. 
ing, and further that, when it is thus stated, it can be seen 
to be a central and co- -ordinating: truth which, once accept- 
i hea coherence to.a whole range of other truths.”” 

The Furtherance of. the Gospel, by R. W, Moore, (Ox 

ford Press, 168 pp. 6/6). 

The Truth of the Gospel, by G. B. Caird, Ose Press: 

‘168 pp. 6/6): “s 

These two books form Parts 2 tid 3 of the: everett 
Prime: of Christianity produced by the Oxford’ Univer- 
sity Press. (Part 1 is Professor. Manson’s The Beginning 
of the Gospel which was -reviewed- in -these pages in 
September of last vear.) In‘the first of them the Head- 
master of Harrow outlines the story of the Christian Gospel 
in action in human-history since it first broke upon the 
world at Pentecost. His task cannot have been an easy or 
very satisfactory one, for it is obviously impossible within 
a limit of less than two hundred pages to tell in other than 
a sketchy and very selective fashiona story so great and so 
variegated. But his book is alive and calculated to make 
those who come to it with little knowledge of the story of 
Christendom eager to learn more for themselves.” It is in 
this that its chief value lies’; it provides a framework within 
which closer study may be pursued. There is a carefully 
drafted bibliography designed to help in this, though it 
may be wondered whether it is varied or detailed enough. 
By keeping steadily in view the importance of seeing the 
story as a whole Mr. Moore has sueceeded: in giving’ us 
something mo1e than a mere. outline” guide-book. His 
approach may be understood from his own words. “It 
is important that in the study of secular history the bright 
thread of the lineage of Pentecost should be ‘detected run- 
ning through it. For the Christian view of life it is only in 
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virtue of that thread, of that continuity, of that unity that 
history -makes sense.”’ ; 

Part 1 of this Primer of Christianity having told how the 
Gospel began, and Part 2 having outlined the part it has 
played in history, Proféssor Caird is commissioned in 
Part 3 to answer the question: Is it true? Christian 
faith in a man’s life begins with the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and the belief that He is to be trusted. This belief 
rests on (a) His claims for Himself—dquite definite and 
quite amazing, (>) the support of these claims by many 
witnesses whose lives validate their testimony, and (c) 
personal testing. If Christianity is to be acceptable both 
for the individual and for the world it must give a view of 
life which covers the facts better than any of the rival 
philosophies, and it must also have a power of rescue and 
redemption for humanity. From this starting point 
Professor Caird goes on to discuss the obstacles confront- 
ing faith, the main elements in the Christian teaching, and 
the distinctive features of the Christian life, individual and 
communal. It is all very well done in a fashion at once 
logical and lively, and the result is a great little book. 

For all our theo- 
logy is a barren logomachy, all our faith a misplaced cre- 
-‘dulity, unless Christ can actually perform what the Church 
claims for Him. The Christian has two answers to this 
question. The first answer is the world-wide Church. . .. 
The last 150 years have seen the greatest expansion of the 
Church in all its history... . The second answer is a 
personal testimony. ‘‘ One thing I know, that, whereas | 
was blind, now Isee.’’..... Ifthere be one man who can 
justly claim that his life has been transformed by the 
power of Christ, then earth can set no limits to that power.” 


Why I am a Christian, 
Conscience, 
by O. Hallesby, (InterVarsity Fellowship, 128 & 110 pp. 


6/-). 

Sie Hallesby is the well-known Norwegian Chris- 
tian leader who is also President of the International 
Federation of Evangelical Students. His books make it 
easy to understand the great influence he wields. They 
cre clear, direct, scriptural and practical. Thousands of 
people all over the world have found them helpful ; they 
have been through edition after edition, especially in 
America. The Inter-Varsity Fellowship is issuing a 
uniform edition of six of them in English ot which Prayer, 
which appeared in 1948, was the first and these two are the 
second and third respectively, Both are very good in- 
deed, the one designed to help the honest doubter and the 
other to give guidance on the moral side of the Christian 
life. They are not elaborate theses or eloquent addresses, 
but helpful and disarming clinical talks which have brought 
understanding and release to many hearts. 
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Work in Modern Society, by J. H. Oldham, D.D. 

(S.C.M. Press, London : 3/6). 

The Study Department Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches has inaugurated a study ‘project on the 
theme, ‘‘ Christian Action in Society.’ The member: 
Churches of the Council are invited to concentrate their 
attention in the next few years on four main subjects and 
one of these is the meaning of work. The book under | 
review has been accepted as the chief study document for 
this inquiry. In its sixty-two pages we have closely packed. 
information and reasoning on this vital subject, and all 
closely related to the “ pressures and conflicts of political 
and industrial life to-day.’ ‘The book is divided into two 
parts : (1) Work in Modern Society ; (2) The Christian 
Approach to the Meaning of Work. 

It is impossible to summarize briefly so closely-knit an 
argument, but we urge our readers to clarify and re- 
inforce their thinking on life in the modern world by 
earnest attention to these rewarding pages. 
Leadership in Boys’ Clubs, by J. P. Marindin, (Oxford 

University Press. Cape Town : 2/6). 

Our modern age has witnessed a remarkable growth of 
boys’ clubs. This book of seventy pages deals with every 
aspect of the work of such clubs, their formation, their 
leadership, their running, their premises and equipment, 
and their activities. There are also appendices giving 
draft constitutions and a list of books. ‘The book will 
prove invaluable to those who attempt to run such clubs, 
and all the more so to promoters in Africa, since, written 
in Lagos, it not only keeps in mind British conditions, but 
also African conditions. We warmly recommend it. 
Children in Trouble. by F. T. Giles: (Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1950; 61 pp. ; 1/9.) 

This booklet in the O.U.P. “ Social Science Studies ’’ 
series describes, by means of a vivid account of the experi- 
ences of five boys and a girl who break the law, how 
Britain attempts in her juvenile courts, remand homes, 
Borstal, approved schools, and the like, to turn young 
delinquents into decent citizens. 

Like the others in this series, the book is intended to 
provide a background of knowledge in fairly simple English 
for public-spirited people in the “ newer’ countries when 
discussing and deciding their own social problems—for 
instance, ‘‘ Why spend so much time and public money 
dealing gently with wrong-doers ? Why not just punish 
them severely?” It should prove very useful as extra 
English reading in our high and training schools, and as a 
basis for discussion in such subjects as civics and religious 
education, as well as in students’ and teachers’ associations, 
adult study circles, and so on. 

H.J.R. 
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Silent Challenge, by Ivor Powell. (Marshall, Morgan & 

Scott, London. 3/6). 

For three years South Africa has been familiar with the 
evangelistic work of the author of this book. His devotion, 
preaching power, humanity and message have drawn 
multitudes to his gatherings. While he has been making 
a deep impression on the country a converse process has 
been going on: the new. scenes and circumstances of 
South Africa have made a deep impression. on him. In 
his previous book, Black Radiance, Mr. Powell told some- 
thing of this impression and this is continued in Silent 
Challenge. A vivid pen, kindly tolerance and under- 
standing, sturdy common sense, heart-felt sympathy with 
the under-privileged, a realistic facing of great problems 
and faithfulness to the evangel make this, as in the previous 

vase, a fascinating volume. 
* * « * * 
Understanding God’s word, by Alan M. Stibbs, ‘Inter- 

Varsity Fellowship, 39 Bedford Square, London, 64 pp. 

2/6). 

A comprehensive and most practical little book of guid- 
ance for all who want to discover what the Bible says and to 
understand what it means. “ Salvation comes by faith ”’ 
runs the old saying, “‘ but knowledge of the Bible comes by 
works.”’ Mr. Stibbs puts it this way ;—‘‘ That true 
understanding of Scripture, which is absolutely essential 
to its right and worthy use, cannot be gained by just 
offering a prayer before we read.’”’ A particularly valuable 
section, propounding some special rules for interpreting 
the text of the Bible, discusses very helpfuliy the under- 
standing of figurative language and of prophecy. 

Home and Class Leaflets (Nos, 1-16). 
Press. . 13d. each, 1/4 doz.) 

These are attractive four-page leaflets, each telling a 
different story from the life of the Lord Jesus in simple 
language, with an excellently reproduced coloured picture 
of the incident filling the first page. 
from the well-known series by Harold Copping which 
are attractive and popular, though too many of them tend 
to perpetuate the erroneous idea that the first disciples were 
old, grey-bearded men. (Is not a new series which gives 
a truer idea of their real ages long overdue?) Apart from 
this the leaflets are excellent and might serve admirably as 
Christmas cards for children and others. 

* x * * 
It quite slipped my mind, by John Stewart. (S.P.C.K. 

61 pp. 2/-.) . 

As mple, readable little book by a parish priest for people 
“who are mildly interested and who pass Christianity by 
as irrelevant.” He writes in an. easy conversational 
manner to try to show that the Faith matters and makes a 
difference to daily life. 


(Lutterworth 
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Science, History and Faith, by Alan sparse ‘Canon 
of Durham (Oxford University Press, 6/6): ~ : 
This book deals with the fundamentals of the ‘Christian 

faith in the light of modern scientific and other knowledge, 

and with due appreciation of the difficulties of the thought- 
ful modern mind. It is intended chiefly for adults and 
young people who wish to know what can be said for 

Christian faith and Christian theology when measured by 

scientific standards. Canon Richardson shows how truly 

scientific modern theology is. Yet he shows also how 
personal faith alone will reap the full fruits of what Chris- 
tianity offers to man. Not all readers will agree with 
every standpoint taken by the author, but ready acknow- 
ledgment will be made of his knowledge of the modern 
mind, his fearless facing of difficulties his scholarship and 
his fidelity to the Evangel. - Rightly used, the book could 
form the basis of a series of sermons that would enrich any 
ministry and any congregation. 

* * x * 

Shorter Notices 

Sociah Action—Issue 1V, published by the Council for 
Social Action of the Coripievatlleall Christian Churches 
and of the Evangelical and Reformed Church in America, 
(289 Fourth Avenue, New York, 15 cents). 

This number consists mainly of a twenty-five-page 
article ‘‘ Race versus Reason in South Africa,’ by Julius 
Lewin, outlining the racial situation in South Africa as he 
sees it. John Reuling, formerly of Adams College, in- 
troduces it in these words :—-‘‘ The tinder-box of Africa 
described in this issue may soon burst into flames scorching 
much of the world, including the United States, unless 
men of good will and: liberals of al! races have the courage, 
strength and wisdom to take pot action for broth 
hood.”’ : ; 
From UNESCO ade 
The use of mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundamental 

Education. 

A valuable handbook for administrators and teachers 
engaged in fundamental education. The material is 
gathered from all over the world and there are thirty pages 
of photographs and diagrammatic illustrations. 

The Basic Programme, 

The Race Question. 
Two pamphlets setting out UNESCO's conception of 

its task and its ideas on the question of Race. 

Akan and Ca-Adangme Peoples of the Gold Coast, by 
Madeline Manoukian. (Oxford Press, for the Inter- 
national African Institute, 112 pp. 8/6). 

This is Part 1 of the Western Africa section of the ethno- 
graphic survey of Africa which is in course of preparation 
on thé ‘recommendation’ of the Colonial: acim Science 
Research Council. 


